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leur ePEskitte was the origin of a tailor of skill. 
But this is confidential, reader, — between you 
and me. If you are related to any etymologist, 
or on friendly terms with a lexicographer, I ear- 
nestly beg that you will not mention it, even 
" after dinner." 

Under the mystic number " nine," I come to 
that William Archbishop of York, who was the 
nephew of Stephen King of England, and whom 
old St. Bernard belabored with as many hard 
words as - ever Sir Richard Bimie hurled, on a 
Monday morning, on ex-inebriated tailors, cap- 
tured on the preceding Saturday night. I do 
not believe a word of what the irate St, Bernard 
says against St. William, whom he accuses of 
the most horrible crimes. The slightest charge 
in the bill of indictment drawn up by him, whom 
Hiirden calls a wicked importer, is love of good 
living. St. William, like honest Archiepiseopus 
Wilfred, had a tender inclination for roast goose! 
Oh, benedicte Gulielmefmay you have found 
the bird ever as your inclination, — tender ! The 
sacred goose is an appanage of the tailors, and 
it dates from that jovial St. William whom St. 
Bernard hated as cordially as though the former 
had made the latter's hair-shirt too tight to 
comfortably breathe in after supper. 

Our tenth example is the St. William who 
was Bishop of St. Brieux, in Brittany, who 
often pawned his robes to purchase corn for the 
poor. Here we see whence the society of tailors 
borrow their authority for depositing pledges, in 
order to purchase distillations from corn, and foi 
the poor also. — their poor selves. This is highly 
satisfactory. 

There was one more William, namely, he 
who, English by birth, was the introducer of 
Christianity into Denmark, and who was of such 
good repute when living that he was buried in 
the mausoleum of the Danish kings, at Roeskild. 
after death. It was remarked of him that when 
he was reproving " drunken Denmark," he i 
variably held his pastoral staff as though he 
were taking measure, as he probably was, <-f the 
'royal bad habits; and perhaps on this account 
he has come in for a share of the patronage ex- 
ercised over the guild whose members take mea- 
sure of men. 

And now let it be observed, that although I 
have mentioned eleven Williams, there are only 
nine of them who really rank among the can- 
onized saints. Is not t/ial suggestive? The 
fraternity, of whom it takes nine members to 
make a man, have naturally supposed that it 
would take nine saints to make one patron. It 
is clear, then, that it is not to one William, but 
to nine combined, that the guild address, or did 
in olden times address, their vows and acknow- 
ledgments; and exactly for the reason that there 
are nine Saint Williams have the English tail- 
ors chosen them, in a mass, for their one con- 
solidated patron. Quoderat demonstrandum. — 
'Habits awl Men. 



PATIENCE WEIGHT. 

We have endeavored to rescue from oblivion 
the name of Patience Wright, a lady of uncom- 
mon talent. Mrs. Wright must have made her 
earliest attempts before she had seen any works 
of Art. in modelling or otherwise. .From child- 
hood the dough intended for the oven, or the 
clay found near the house, assumed in her hands 
somewhat of the semblance of man ; and soon, 
the likeness of the individuals she associated 
with. 

This extraordinary woman, was born, like 
West, among people who eschewed images or 
pictures. Her parents were quakers, residing 
at Bordentown, New Jersey-; 1725 was the 
year of her birth ; March 20th, 1748, the date 
of her marriage with Joseph Wright, of Borden- 
town, New Jersey, who died in 1769. Her 
maiden name was Lovell. Before the year 
1772, she had made herself famous for like, 
nesses in wax, in the cities of her native coun- 



try, and when a widow with three children, 
was enabled to seek more extensive fame, and 
more splendid fortune in the metropolis of Great 
Britain. There is ample testimony in the Eng- 
lish periodicals of the time, that her work was 
considered of an extraordinary kind; and her 
talent for observation and conversation — for 
gaining knowledge and eliciting information, 
and for communicating her stores, whether ori- 
ginal or acquired, gained her the attention and 
friendship of many distinguished men of the 
day. As she retained an ardent love for her 
country, and entered into the feelings of her in- 
jured countrymen during the war of the Revo- 
lution, she used the information she obtained 
by giving warning of the intentions of their 
enemies, and especially corresponding with 
Benjamin Franklin, when he resided in Paris, 
having become intimate with him in London. 

In the sixth volume of Franklin's letters, pub- 
lished by William T. Franklin, in London, and 
republished by William Duane, in Philadel- 
phia, is the following : — 

"TO MRS. WRIGHT, LONDON. 

" Pissr, May 4, 1T79. 

" Dear Madam : — I received your favor of the 
14th of March past, and if you should continue 
in your resolution of returning to America, 
through France, I shall certainly render you 
any of the little services in my power : but there 
are so many difficulties at present in getting 
passages hence, particularly safe orles for .wo- 
men, that methinks I should advise your stay 
till more settled times, and, till a more frequent 
intercourse is established. 

"As to the exercise of your art here, I am 
in doubt whether it would answer your expec- 
tations. Here are two or three who profess it. 
and make a show of their works on the Boule- 
vards; hut it is not the taste for persons of 
fashion to sit to these artists for their portraits 
and both house-rent and living at Paris are very 
expensive. 

" I thought that friendship required I should 
acquaint you with those circumstances; after 
which you will use your discretion. 
" I am, &c, 

"B. Franklin." 

[Written in tlie envelope of the above.] 

" P. S. My grandson, whom you may re- 
member when a little saucy boy at school, being 
my amanuensis in writing the within letter, has 
been diverting me with his remarks. He con- 
ceives that your figures cannot be packed up. 
without damage from anything you could fill 
the boxes with to keep them steady. He sup- 
poses, therefore, that you must put them into 
post-chaises, two and two, which will make a 
long train upon the road, and be a very expen- 
sive conveyance: but as they will eat nothing 
at the inns; you may the better afford it. 
When they come to Dover, he is sure they are 
so like life and nature, that the master of the 
packet will not receive them on board without 
passes; which you will do well, therefore, *to 
take out from the secretary's office, before you 
leave London ; where they will cost you only 
the modest price of two guineas and sixpence 
each, which you will pay without grumbling, 
because you are sure the money will never be 
employed against your country. It will require, 
he says, five or six of the long wicker French 
stage coaches to carry them as passengers from 
Calais to Paris, and a ship with good accom- 
modations to convey them to America; where 
all the world will wonder at your clemency to 

Lord N ; that having it in your power to 

hang, or send him to the lighters, you had ge- 
nerously reprieved him for transportation." 

The editor in the following note has called 

this lady Mrs. Mehetabel Wright. I write with 

her letters to her children before me, signed 

Patience Wright." She is further said to be 

the niece of John Wesley, and born in Phila- 



delphia, where her parents had settled, alt which 
is as false as a great deal of biography I meet 
with. She has likewise been called Sybilla, for - 
which there was some foundation, as she pro- 
fessed sometimes to foretell political events, and 
was called the Sibyl.* 

I have before me an engraving -published in 
1775, representing Mrs. Wright at full length 
in the act of modelling a bust of a gentleman. 
In the London Magazine of that year, she is 
styled the Promethean 'modeller. In- that work 
it is said, " In her very infancy she discovered 
a striking genius, and began with making faces 
with new bread and putty, to such excellence 
that she was advised to try her skill in wax." 
Her likenesses of the King, Queen, Lords Chat- 
ham and Temple, Messrs. Barre, Wilkes and. 
others, attracted universal admiration. The 
above writer says, "Her natural abilities are 
surpassing, and had a liberal and extensive 
education been added to her innate qualities, 
she had been a prodigy. She has an eye of 
that quick and brilliant water, that it penetrates 
and darts through the person it looks on; and 
practice has made her capable of distinguishing 
the character and dispositions of her. visiters, 
that she is very rarely mistaken, even in the 
minute point of manners ; much more so in trie 
general cast of character." -' 

Nine years after the above was written; T 
was introduced to Mrs. Wright, but too young 
and careless to observe her character minutely. 
The expression of her eye is remembered, and 
an energetic wildness in her manner. She had 
three children; two daughters and a son. The 
elder daughter, married an American of the 
name of Piatt, and inherited some of her moth- 
er's works and talent, returned to this country 
and died hero. Mrs. Piatt made herself .Kvell 
known- in New York about the year 1787, by 
her modelling in wax. The younger daughter 
married Hopner, the rival of Stuart and Law- 
rence as a portrait painter. >■■ ■'•' 

The only work that I distinctly remember of** 
Mrs. Wright's is a full length of the great Lord 
Chatham, as it "stood in Westminster AbbeWin ■ 
1784, enclosed in a glass case. " .j . 

Anecdotes are related of the eccentricities of 
Mrs. Wright Her mannerswere not those of a 
courtier. She once had the ear and favor "of 
George the Third, but lost it by scolding him 
for sanctioning the American war. She was 
intimate with Mr. West and his family* and 
the beautiful form and face of her younger 
daughter is frequently to be found in his his- 
torical compositions : the English Consul at 
Venice, mentioned by Moore in his life of Byron 
is son to this lady, and of course grandson to 
Mrs. Wright. 

In 1781, Mrs. Wright went to Paris. The 
son, Joseph Wright, followed in 1782, and re- 
mained in France during part of the year- and 
I have before me several of Mrs". Wright's let- 
ters to him, replete with affection and good 
sense, written after her return to London -' and 
likewise letters to him in 1783, written to meet 
him in America. 



* Mrs. Mehetabel Wright was altogether a very extra- 
ordinary woman. She was the niece of the celebrated 
John Wesley, but was born at Philadelphia, in which 
city her parents settled atan early period. Mrs. Wright 
was greatly distinguished as a modeller in wax'; which 
art she turned to a remarkable account in the American 
war, by coming to England, and exhibiting herperform- 
ances. This enabled her to procure much intelligence 
of importance, which she communicated to Dr. Frank- 
lin and others, with whom she corresponded during the 
whole war. As soon as a general was appointed, or a 
squadron begun to be fitted out, the old lady found 
means of access to some family where she could gain in- 
formation, and thus without being at all suspected, she 
contrived to submit an account of the number of the 
troops, and the place of their destination, to her pollti- - 
cal friends abroad. She at one time had frequent ac- 
cess to Buckingham house; and used, it is said, to speak 
her sentiments very freely to their majesties, who were 
amused with her originality. The great Lord Chatham 
honored her with his visits, and she took his likeness, 
which appears in Westminster Abbey. Mrs.' Wright 
died very old in February, 1765. 
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In 1785, Mrs. Wright sent the following cha- 
racteristic letter to Mr. Jefferson, then, in Paris. 

" London, at the wax-work, Aug. 14, 1T85. 
"Honored Sir : — I had the pleasure to hear 
that my son Joseph Wright had painted the 

beat likeness of our hero Washington, of any 
painter in America ; and my friends are anxious 
that I should make a likeness, a bust in wax, 
to be placed in the State-house, or some new 
public building that may be erected by Con- 
gress. The flattering letters from gentlemen of 
distinguished virtues and rank, and one from 
that general himself, wherein he says, ( He shall 
think himself happy to have his bust done by 
Mrs. Wright, whose uncommon talents, fyc, tyc.,' 
make me happy in- the prospect of seeing him in 
ray own country. 

" I most sincerely wish not only to make the 
likeness of Washington, but of those five gen- 
tlemen, who assisted at the signing the treaty 
of peace, that put an end to so bloody and 
dreadful a war. The more public the honors 
bestowed on such men by their country, the 
better. To shame the English king, I would go 
to any trouble and expense to add my mite in 
the stock of honor due to Adams, Jefferson, and 
others, to send to America ; and I will, if it is 
thought proper to pay my expense of travelling 
to Paris, come myself and model the likeness of 
Mr. Jefferson ; and at the same time see the 
picture, and if possible by this painting, which 
is said to be so like him, make a likeness of the 
General. I wish likewise to consult with you, 
how best we may honor our country, by holding 
up the likenesses of her eminent men, either in 
painting or wax-work. A statue in marble, is 
already ordered, and an artist gone to Phila- 
delphia to begin the work (Houdc-Ji). This is 
as I wished and hoped." 

The letter concludes by hinting the danger of 
sending Washington's picture to London, from 
the enmity of the government, and the espion- 
age of the police; which she says has all the 
""folly, without the abilities of the French." 
She subscribes herself " Patience Wright." In 
the same year, this extraordinary woman died. 



Turin. — Turin is the first Italian city that 
presents itself to the majority of travellers from 
the north. The completion of the great line of 
railway from Paris to Marseilles may probably 
give the route by that city and Genoa a pre- 
ference henceforward over the longer journey 
through Savoy and over Mont Cenis. And as- 
suredly no other first glance at the Italy so long 
dreamed of can be more striking and more cal- 
culated to satisfy the pre-conceived ideal than 
that offered by Genoa the Superb. Turin is, 
it must be admitted, far inferior in this respect 
to its proud, ever rebellious ly-inclined, and jea- 
lous subject-city. It is less Italian; much less 
what the French call uue ville monwrnentale — 
and far from being so strikingly beautiful in its 
position and environs. When first I passed 
through it on my way southwards — long ago, in 
the days when Charles Albert was a despotic 
king, enjoying the favorable consideration of 
his royal neighbors, spiritual and temporal — I 
was less impressed by its appearance, I remem- 
ber, than by that of any other of the great cities 
of Italy. Now chance having led me to pass a 
few days here, I must make the amende Itonor- 
able, so far as to admit that even in its material 
aspect it possesses a decided physiognomy of its 
own worth studying ; and that its social and 
moral condition, exhibiting themselves in a 
thousand different phenomena, which he that 
runs may read, render it at the present moment 
one of the most interesting spots on the penin- 
sula to travellers who are inclined to push their 
observations a little beyond'the circle of sight- 
seeing traced out for them by the guide-books. 

Piedmont, we all know, is the one bright ex- 
ception to the else universal prospect of deca- 



dence, imbecility, and bad government present- 
ed by the rest of Italy. Thither are turned 
with anxious observation the eyes of all who 
still dare to dream of regeneration for her fallen 
populations. The manifestations of a state of 
social liberty, therefore, so common-place and 
matter-of-course elsewhere as not to claim a 
moment's observation, assume a curious and in- 
teresting significance to eyes accustomed to the 
life of Italian cities. The extraordinary num- 
ber and incessant activity of the street news- 
venders, the variety of the little penny sheets 
they sell, and the scores of coarsely lithographed 
carricatures that cover every dead wall, are indi- 
cations of a perhaps rather febrile state of the 
public mind, naturally enough resulting from 
the nation's resent passage out of the darkness 
of despotism and repression into the light and 
excitement of self-government. Of course, the 
Sardinian contribution to the war in the Crimea 
comes in for a very large share of this not very 
pungent satirical illustration. The attention of 
the carricaturists is pretty equally divided be- 
tween this unfailing subject, and that of the 
ousting of the monastic communities from their 
tenements in execution of the recent law. Occa- 
sionally the two topics are combined, as by an 
ingenious artist, who represents a troop of men- 
dicant friars, all duly provided with the popu- 
lar allowance of nose and paunch, presenting 
themselves in the Crimea, with the remark, 
that having been turned out at home because 
they did nothing, they had thought that the 
quarters of the Sardinian Contingent in the 
Crimea must be the best place for them. 

It is impossible for the most unobserving tra- 
veller even to pass through Turin at present 
without being struck by the evidences of increas- 
ing material prosperity. Building is going on 
in every direction. In the vicinity of the rail- 
way station, which is common to the four or 
five lines that now connect most parts of the 
kingdom with each other, an entire new quarter 
of the city has started into. existence. Large 
masses of building, with handsomer facades, 
alas ! than can easily be met with in Belgravia 
or Tyburnia, stretch away in every direction. 
The system of making family dwellings consist 
of one story — or flat, as they call it at Edin- 
burgh — instead of an entire house, permits an 
architect to realize a far grander result than can 
be accomplished, when it is necessary to limit 
each mansion to the needs and means of one 
household. Almost all the new blocks of build- 
ing forming the new quarter of Turin consist of 
handsome and high-priced dwellings, many of 
which command a rent higher than that for 
which a large house may be had in some parts 
of London. 

Turin is the only capital of Italy which pre- 
sents such unmistakable evidences of progres- 
sive prosperity. Most of its rivals in the penin- 
sula tell as plainly spoken a tale of decadence. 
And the moral of the difference is too self-evi- 
dent to need any pointing. None the less per- 
severingly, and constantly, however, do the nu- 
merous admirers of the old order of ideas lament 
over the position and prospects of their country, 
while their prophets cry "woe, woe!" in daily 
and weekly warnings. But the class of which 
the frightened malecontents almost exclusively 
consist seem, at least to the eye of a stranger, 
to be enjoying their full share of the general 
prosperity. In no Italian city is the " Corso" 
— that dear delight and prime necessary of life 
of every Italian elegante — so brilliant, so gay. 
so numerously attended as in Turin. Nowhere 
are the horses so showy, the carriages so hand- 
some, the toilettes so nearly Parisian, and 
beauty so abundant. And most assuredly no- 
where is the scene of all this display at all com- 
parable to the magnificent new drive recently 
constructed at the northern exlremity of the 
new quarter here. It is trne that the vast 
meadow around which the carriages circulate, 
is as yet unadorned by any of the park-like 



timber which makes the charm and beauty of 
the Florentine Cascine. But the magnificent 
view of the Alpine range, extending almost from 
Monte Rosa to Monte Viso, abundantly makes 
up by its presence for all other beauties that 
may be absent. When the immediate entourage 
shall be a little more ornamented and planted, 
the Corso at Turin will be one of the finest 
drives in Europe. 

It is to be lamented that a city in which all - 
reasonable hopes for the future of Italy must be 
sought, which must be the starting-point and 
support of any possible regeneration in the pe- 
ninsula — it is a pity that this sole centre of 
social life in Italy should possess no language 
that by any courtesy can be called Italian. The 
wretched and most ungraceful jargon, which the 
people use from necessity, and the educated 
classes from preference, is by far the worst and 
most odious prevailing in Italy. Little, indeed, 
would the ears of a traveller from the South ad- 
monish him while walking through the streets 
of Turin, that he was still in the "delpaese, la 
dov' il l sV suona.'" There is a most barbarously 
sounding monosyllable, which wounds the ear 
at every tenth step taken beneath the handsome 
arcades, or in the pleasant public gardens of 
this Italian city, with a sound that would sur- 
prise one less if heard from Croat lips in the 
streets of miserable Milan, but which assuredly 
ought to belong to no more civilized dialect. 
This choice morsel of cacophony may be inade- 
quately represented by the letters schaou ! It is 
the universal salutation between man and man. 
No one passes an acquaintance, hurrying in an 
opposite direction, without jerking out after him 
a sound composed of one part of expectoration 
and two parts bark. The etymological far-away 
ancestor of the monstrosity is the legitimate 
trisyllable sehiavo — a slave. The sharp, short 
schaou ! schaou ! schaou 1 therefore, which cross 
each other in such numbers as abundantly to 
justify any parodist in characterizing this as 
' il paese cacofano dove il schaou suona," 
limply mean, as one might say " Servant, sir !'* 
—Atlienawm. 



W. Collins' Method of Painting.— The 
general composition of his pictures, the arrange- 
ment of tha clouds, the line of the landscape, 
the disposition of the figures, he usually sketch- 
ed at once in chalk upon the canvas, from the 
resources of his own mind, aided by sketches. 
The production of the different parts, in their 
due bearings and condition, next occupied his 
attention. For this he made new studies and 
consulted old sketches with the most diligent 
perseverance, covering sheet after sheet of paper, 
sometimes for many days together, with sepa- 
rate experiments — extended to eveiy possible 
variety in light and shade, color and composi- 
tion : watching, whatever his other accidental 
occupations, and wherever they might happen 
to take him, for the smallest and' remotest as- 
sistance of external Nature, and not unfrequent- 
ly consulting, on points of pictorial eloquence, 
probability and truth, the impressions of per- 
sons who, while conversant with Nature, were 
unacquainted with Art. After having thus col- 
lected his materials, as patiently and gradually 
as if he were the veriest tyro in his pursuit, 
after having realized completely in his own 
mind every part of his picture, after having 
weighed the merits of his projected work first 
in the balance with Nature and then with the ■ 
old masters, he again approached the canvas ; 
and then his power and dexterity became at 
once apparent, in the extraordinary freedom 
and decision with which he worked. His land- 
scapes, after the first preparatory, or "dead" 
coloring, were invariably began by the sky, 
which in many of his pictures was finished in 
one day, and painted honestly throughout, in 
all its finish, delicacy, and elaboration, with the 
brush, without any tricks of execution gained 
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by the palette knife, or any artifice of surface 
acquired by the use of the figure. This was to 
him always the most anxious part of a picture ; 
he estimated its vast importance and difficulty 
in their true light. When his sky was not 
finished at once, he never allowed any portion 
of it to get dry till the whole was completed ; 
taking care, at such times, to ensure the mois- 
ture of the colors, by hanging a wet sheet be- 
fore his picture during the night. His last 
operation was to go over the finished sky with 
a large camel's-hair brush, perfectly soft and 
dry, which he used with such extraordinary 
lightness of hand that it was, difficult, with the 
closest watching, to detect that he touched the 
picture at all. His composition was then car- 
ried down, portion by portion, generally in a 
horizontal direction, to the foreground. His 
figures (the true light and shade on which he 
sometimes secured by grouping them in a large 
lot, using dressed dolls for the purpose), were 
seldom finished till they could take their tone 
and sentiment from a large extent of completed 
landscape around them. In all these opera- 
tions, from the delicate tinting of the distant 
horizon to the vigorous shading of the fore- 
ground masses, every touch of the brush pro- 
duced an immediate and palpable effect. The 
applications of color were neither wasted nor 
misapplied ; every component part of the deli- 
cate and subtle workmanship proceeded smooth- 
ly, swiftly, securely. An instinctive impression 
of the harmonies of color, the graces of shape, 
and the relative processes and varieties of exe- 
cution, seemed ever present to direct the atten- 
tive eye, and to guide the quiet, steady hand. 
But easy and successful as the painter's pro- 
gress appeared in his work to others, his facility 
was not the facility of carelessness, mechanism, 
or chance. From the first moment when he sat 
down before his easel to the last when he rose 
from it, every faculty of his body and mind was 
absorbed in his task. While engaged in paint- 
ing, he could seldom speak himself, or attend to 
what was spoken by others ; the presence of any 
one, even a member of his family, looking over 
his shoulder while he was engaged in complet- 
ing a work, perplexed and interrupted him if 
persevered in for any length of time. To so 
high a degree of finish were his pictures wrought, 
especially about this period— so frequently and 
perseveringly were the parts labored and rela- 
bored, that, but for the dexterity and security of 
workmanship above alluded to, he could seldom 
have succeeded in contributing more than one, 
or at most two pictures to each exhibition. 
Among the first of his anxieties was to paint 
with such mechanical materials as should ensure 
the perfect preservation of his works, as regard- 
ed color and surface, to the most distant time. 
Colors whose duration was in the slightest de- 
gree doubtful, any oils, varnishes, and other 
aids to painting which, in their various combi- 
nations, he found by long and patient experi- 
ment to be doubtful in their application, he 
rigorously eschewed, whatever might be their 
actual attraction in the processes of his Art. It 
was his maxim, that the purchasers of his pic- 
tures had a right to expect a possession which 
should not only remain unaltered and unde- 
teriorated during their own life time, but which 
should descend unchanged to their posterity, as 
a work whose color and surface should last as 
long as the material on which it was painted. 
To produce a good picture was his first labor, and 
to make an endurable one was his last. 

From the pictures of Mr. Collins, the transi- 
tion is natural to the different original materials 
from which he formed their component parts : 
and especially, to the rustic figures, which so 
often supplied some of their most powerful at- 
tractions. In selecting the models from which 
these figures were painted, he enjoyed advan- 
tages, and, at the same time, incurred disap- 
pointments, to which the historical painter is a 
stranger. In choosing for his studies people, 



who in their most ordinary dress and appear- 
ance were most fitted for his purposes, he 
escaped the inconvenience of calling in the help 
of those who are models by trade, and whose 
modern and mechanical "presence," often ren- 
ders them — however lusty of limb, or regular of 
feature — by no means inspiring, as a foundation 
for the portrayal of the heroes and heroines of 
poetry and adventure. But, on the other hand, in 
selecting his models from the country lane and the 
village fireside, he occasionally encountered ob- 
stacles of a somewhat irritating, though decided- 
ly amusing nature. On one occasion, when a lit- 
tle cottage girl was sitting to him, finding that 
the child fidgetted so perseveringly as to defy all 
his efforts to paint her, he endeavored at last to 
quiet her by an appeal to her vanity, asking her 
whether she would not like to be "put into a 
pretty picture?" No sooner, however, had he 
pronounced the words, than the small model 
fairly burst into tears, and resolutely refused to 
sit any longer ; because, if she was to be put 
into a picture, she should " never be able to 
get out again, and go home to mammy !" At 
another time, having observed a little boy in a 
most picturesquely dirty and ragged condition, 
playing before a cottage door, he was so much 
struck with the excellent pictorial qualities of 
this unsophisticated young rustic, that he en- 
gaged the boy's mother to bring him the next 
morning to the bouse he was then staying at. 
At the appointed time, mother and son present- 
ed themselves; but, in the appearance of the 
latter, a fatal metamorphosis had been worked. 
His dirty face had been scrubbed with soap and 
water, into a shining, mottled red — his tangled 
locks had been combed down and flattened 
straight over his forehead, with mathematical 
regularity — his various, Murillo-like rags, had 
been exchanged for a clean pinafore: which, in 
dismal monotony of white, without speck or 
fold, covered him decently from chin to ankles — 
his hands were washed — his stockings were 
ironed — his shoe-strings were tied ; in the thea- 
trical phrase, he had been <! got up, regardless 
of expense, for the occasion." When the asto- 
nished painter remonstrated against this altera- 
tion, and pleaded for a future resumption of the 
young gentleman's working-day vestments and 
unpurified physiognomy, the good woman indig- 
nantly replied that he should not be painted at 
all, if he was not painted in his clean face and 
his Sunday clothes ; and marched off with her 
offspring, in high indignation and alarm. 

My father was not, however, always thus un- 
lucky in the study of Nature. He often found 
cottagers who gloried in being painted, and who 
sat like professional models, under an erroneou 
impression that it was for their personal beau 
ties and perfections that their likenesses were 
portrayed. The remarks of these and other 
good people, who sat to the painter in perfect 
ignorance of the use or object of his labors, 
were often exquisitely original. He used to 
quote the criticism of a celebrated country rat- 
catcher on the study he had made from him, 
with hearty triumph and delight. When asked 
whether he thought his portrait like ; the rat- 
catcher, who — perhaps in virtue of his calling — 
was a gruff and unhesitating man, immediately 
declared that the face was " not a morsel like," 
but vowed with a great oath, that nothing could 
ever be equal to the correctness of the dirt shine 
on his old leather breeches, and the grip that he 
had of tlte necks of his /arrets /" 

The cool self-possession of an old deaf beggar, 
whom the painter was once engaged in draw- 
ing at Hendon, was as amusing, in its way, as 
the answer of the rat-catcher ; and may serve, 
moreover, to tranquilize the natural apprehen- 
sions of those who may be placed, with regard 
to picturesque models in general, in the same 
position as my father on this particular occa- 
sion. Finding, from certain indications, that 
the body and garments of this English Edic 
Ochiltree afforded a sort of pasture-ground to a 



herd of many animals, of minute size but of 
magnificent propagating and feeding powers, he 
hinted his fears — in a loud bawl—to the old - 
man, that he might leave some of his small 
pensioners, or body-guard, behind him. "No 
fear, sir, no fear 1" replied this deaf and vener- 
i vagrant, contemplating the artist with Be- 
rious serenity, " J don't think they are, any of 
them, likely to leave me for you .'" — Collins. 



pobtbate scot.ftube. 

Stoey's Statoe of Judge Stoet. 
Gbeenough'b Fbanexin. 
Ceawtoed's Beethoven. 

Through portraiture and its proper con- * 
sideration lies the approach to all truly ideal 
Art. There is no greatness possible to the 
artist who does not make it his primary 
study, nor is there any ideal conceivable by 
the mind of man which is not simplythe 
development and perfection of some reality 
seen and known. This is true of all branches 
of Art, and while the landscape painter in 
his ideal scenes can only prune imperfect 
members, or make more perfect the har- 
mony between the parts existing, he being 
utterly unable to conceive an order of Na- 
ture higher than that which is, — no more 
in the purest soul's deepest dream of heaven 
can it image an order of angelic beings, 
compared with which, some fellow-spirit, 
gone before, shall not seem more lovely aud 
blessed, fuller of every quality that we con- 
sider desirable in humanity. * 

Divers, then, as are the forms of the ideal, 
it is by the severest study of the real that 
we develope them, and in this light the es- 
sential importance of conscientious portrai- 
ture to all classes of artists is the first ne- 
cessity of future progress, and its recogni- 
tion the first sign of developing greatness. 
If, therefore, American sculpture has as yet 
manifested generally an uaambitious devo- 
tion to this first grade of Art, we should 
regard it as an omen full of hope and sig- 
nificance, the more especially as in this it 
has been gloriously successful. It is cus- 
tomary for our amateurs to deplore the 
want of taste, which keeps promising ar- 
tists at portraiture, for which they have no' 
feeling, under a kind of belief that if they 
cannot succeed in that, they might in some 
higher walk. They should rather rejoice 
that circumstances conspire to prevent the 
evil work which their own ambition would 
do with them, and to compel them to ac- 
complish themselves in that knowledge on 
which Art is based. 

This is most forcibly true in sculpture, 
where it is not possible to use the charms 
of color and the fascination of masterly 
technique, to bewilder the mind and con- 
ceal the want of accuracy of form or the 
importance of subjective thought. Being 
confined to form and character, those qua- 
lities must be full, or the sculpture is bad, 
and in them it must be nobly and conscien- 
tiously real, or thoughtfully, and thence 
manfully, ideal. American sculpture is for- 
tunate, then, in being led primarily to por- 
traiture, and further, in having fitting sub- 
jects for this idealizing process among its 
public men. 

The three works whose names stand at the 
head of this article represent three diverse 
forms of portrait sculpture, and we have 



